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ine is that we receive countless numbers of unsolicited printed and record 


fears, people have cent us literally hundreds of fanzines, magazines, invi 
ind other ephemera. At first we held on to anything that looked “interest 
forced us to be more selective. The selection process we enforced wa 
commercial, predictable or obviously ripped off went right into the trasW 
il and smelled good went into "The Box." After five years of collecting, wa 


that we have found to be inspiring, funny, and at times significant. 


= rt watered down, censored messages or opinions. They are not projects tha 
= ee west common denominator audience. Instead, these works, which are often 
ss subae iences (friends, small mailing lists, etc.), are usually quite esoteric and 
Be Ie s, the undiluted opinions and the cryptic and ambiguous messages that of 
coe eee ta alone. And | envied the way that some were produced; often inexpensivel 
iClear Mt n methods. 
®roeowdts ras created by people who, first and foremost, have a strong desire to ei 
t+ #200 5 mplish this, they use the tools and the methods of graphic design, but of 


simply to further their messages and not as an end in itself. 
vieces is the presence of genuine vernacular styles. Educated graphic de 
rnacular styles time and again, yet the results never quite measure up tq 
don't use a vernacular style; it is part of you. Vernacular styles cannot ba 
rn out of a direct need or out of a particular way of working that is often 
} work is a case in point. His gritty letterpress style evolved from the need 


i-hand letterpress, taught himself to print, and in the process, created 4 


¢ have tried to pick those pieces 
reproduction. Some depend heav- 
ily upon touch and feel and page sequence, qualities that cannot be easily 
reproduced. In these cases, we photographed the objects in such a way that 


their three dimensional qualities were apparent, and we apologize before- 


hand to the artists for poor representation. 
With this issue we hope to accomplish two things. The first is to further dis- © 
perse ideas and opinions that were originally published in limited numbers, © 
usually due to financial restrictions. The second is to inspire and encourage 
others to create original, undiluted, personal documents that come straight 


from the heart because there will never be enough of these. Rudy VanderLans 


The cover 


of this issue was designed and printed by BRUCE LICHER at Independent Project Press in Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia on September 24th through 27th, 1990. It was printed on a hand-fed Vandercook 219 letterpress 
on .o1, "plain" chipboard. Since the printing took a gruesome four days, a different color was used 
each day in order to break the monotony of hand-fed printing. Therefore there are four different ver- 
sions of this cover. 


Also... 


We are proud to announce the release of the first three Emigre CD's! Many thanks to LOHN WEBER jn Columbus, 
Ohio and BARRY DECK jn Los Angeles who, in unofficial AER capacity, introduced us respectively to James Town- 
ing and Every Good Boy. Special thank you to STEPHEN SHEEHAN for all his help and insights into the amazing 
world of recording artists, and RICK for coming to California, all the way from Holland, to help us manually 


glue 1000 wrappers around the first Emigre CD. 
And... 


Thank you DANIEL M. OLSON for unloading “Landscapes & Portraits” on us. 
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Sound design. 


One of the perks of publishing Emigre magazine is that We receive countless numbers of unsolicited printed and record 


ed material of all kinds. Over the past five years, people have sent us literally hundreds of fanzines, magazines, invi 
tations, cassettes, CD's, letters, posters and other ephemera. At first we held on to anything that looked “interest 
ing,” but before too long, sheer quantity forced us to be more selective. The selection process we enforced wa 
purely intuitive. Anything that was overly commercial, predictable or obviously ripped off went right into the trash 
can. Anything that appeared sincere, original and smelled good went into "The Box." After five years of collecting, wa 
decided to share with you some of the work that we have found to be inspiring, funny, and at times significant. 

These works of art are not mass-marketed, watered down, censored messages or opinions. They are not projects tha 
are published by committees to satisfy a lowest common denominator audience. Instead, these works, which are ofte 
produced in low quantities for specific audiences (friends, small mailing lists, etc.J, are usually quite esoteric and 
highly private. | enjoyed reading the fanzines, the undiluted opinions and the cryptic and ambiguous messages that of 
ten seemed as if they were created for me alone. And | envied the way that some were produced: often inexpensivel 
and inyentively, utilizing simple reproduction methods 

Nost of the work reproduced in this issue was created by people who, first and foremost, have a strong desire to ei 
ther say or sell something. In order to accomplish this, they use the tools and the methods of graphic design, but of 
ten in an uneducated or subconscious way, simply to further their messages and not as an end in itself 

An important quality found in some of the pieces is the presence of genuine vernacular styles. Educated graphic de 
signers have appropriated and borrowed vernacular styles time and again, yet the results never quite measure up t 
these originals. The reason is obvious. You don't use a vernacular style; it is part of you. Vernacular styles cannot ba 
taught in the traditional sense. They are born out of a direct need or out of a particular way of working that is ofte 
indigenous to a certain trade. Bruce Licher's work is a case in point. His gritty letterpress style evalved from the need 
to package his records. He bought a second-hand letterpress, taught himself to print, and in the process, created 4 
highly personal approach to graphic design. 


While selecting the works for this issue, we have tried to pick those pieces 


that would least suffer from the process of reproduction. Some depend heav- 
ily upon touch and feel and page sequence, qualities that cannot be easily 
reproduced. In these cases, we photographed the objects in such a way that 
their three dimensional qualities were apparent, and we apologize before- 
hand to the artists for poor representation 

With this issue we hope to accomplish two things. The first is to further dis- 
perse ideas and opinions that were originally published in limited numbers, 
usually due to financial restrictions. The second is to inspire and encourage _ 
others to create original, undiluted, personal documents that come straight | 


from the heart because there will never be enough of these. Rudy VanderLans 


The cover 


of this issue was designed and printed by BRUCE LICHER at Independent Project Press in Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia on September 24th through 27th, 1990. It was printed on a hand-fed Vandercook 219 letterpress 
on .o1m% "plain" chipboard. Since the printing took a gruesome four days, a different color was used 
each day in order to break the monotony of hand-fed printing. Therefore there are four different ver- 
sions of this cover. 
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We are proud to announce the release of the first three Emigre CD's! Many thanks to JOHN weseR in Columbus, 
Ohio and BARRY DECK jn Los Angeles who, in unofficial A&R capacity, introduced us respectively to James Town- 
ing and Every Good Boy. Special thank you to STEPHEN SHEEHAN for all his help and insights into the amazing 
world of recording artists, and R/Ck for coming to California, all the way from Holland, to help us manually 


glue 1000 wrappers around the first Emigre CD. 
And... 


Thank you DANIEL M. OLSON for unloading "Landscapes & Portraits” on us. 


e 
J am es To wn in g. One day James Towning wrote Emigre the following letter: "Dear Emi- 


gre, John Weber kindly recommended me to you regarding your search for recording artists for Emigre Records 
| currently operate a small mail order distribution serviceflabel called BLACKmailotder/BLACKmusic for both my- 
self and other recording artist friends. | also do all the graphic design for the packaging and promotion. Fact 


wo is me singing, recording and playing/programming Cathode Raymonde is my most current endeavor, 


Twenty 


(released about a month ago) which is mostly instrumental ‘odd’ things I've recorded over the past couple of 


‘sound.’ | credited my cats on the instru- 


months that | felt were straying a little from the Fact TwentyT 


ments just for the heck of it. Anyone who keeps up with all my releases kn The cassettes 


enclosed are as follows: 1] Cathode Raymonde, the self-titled debut c sette c evea ny passion for the 


Fantastic Planet, a 1988 re- 


precision of electronic music to the public. 2) Fact TwentyTw 


,lease that still holds my own interest after multiple listenings. Also m perience with 


anew 6-track recorder ich I've quickly outgrown. 3) Fact Twenty The Two Noise Spiral 


o offering (apart from a f 


This is the most current Fact T nty compilation submissions), 


featuring a more refined, detailed approach to traditionally structured ‘pop’ music than previ- 


efforts. It's also the tenth Fact Twent release in less than fi 


years. Currently in 
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eeeeaet progress is new material from both Fact TwentyTwo 


and Cathode Raymonde, as well as a retro- 


spective compilation of earlier recordings. Well, | haope you enjoy the music and | look for 


rd to hearing from 


you soon. Any feedback would be greatly appreciated. All the best, James Towning." So | listened to the tapes, 


and | soon realized that it was the most beautifully disturbing music | had heard in a long time. | called him up, and a week later 


we had worked Sees Ss lb Se Sh 


ODAK ‘TMZ 5054 — 
es 3 


As simple as that. | | { 


out our first re- 


cording contract. 


Shortly after, | in- 
terviewed James 


by phone. 


James Towning at home in Columbus, Ohio surrounded by his “not exactly State-of-the-Art setup." Phote by TOM STYRKOWICZ. 


EMIGRE: Just like many innovative musicians, you attended design school. Where did you go to school? JAMES: | attended the Columbus 
College of Art and Design and graduated about five years ago. EMIGRE: And you're working as a graphic designer right now? JAMES: 
Yes, | was just recently hired by a studio here in Columbus called Oxmox Design. Before that | worked in a Catholic hospital. | was their 
graphics department and designed things like hysterectomy brochures and "Save Your Urine” stickers for old people. EMIGRE: How 
long has your label BLACK music been around? JAMES: About five years.  EMiGRE: How do you afford that? | look at the cassette packag- 
ing and some is printed in full color! It must be costly. JAMES: Not really. I use inexpensive printers and twist their arms for the 
sake of art.  EMIGRE: Do you sell your tapes only by mail order? JAMES: Yes. Although | do sell some cassettes through local 
stores, | sell most copies through mail order. emicre: How many do you produce each time? —_ james: Anywhere from three 
to five hundred. emicre: | guess you can make them as you go along? _—sames: Yes. Every time | have a new release, | 
duplicate and assemble a couple of hundred and after they're gone, | just copy them on a supply-and-demand ba- 
sis. | send out a promotional postcard to everyone on my mailing list and most people pretty much buy whatever | 
put out. —emicre: Has it paid for itself? james: | almost break even with each release. It all depends on how costly 
the production comes out to be. 
emicre: Has any of your music been released by other record companies? 
iames: No. I've had a few songs on some compilation albums, but that’s about it. EMIGRE: 
Have you ever actively pursued deals with record companies? —_1ames: Whenever | finish a cas- 
sette, | send one to each one of my favorite record companies like Nettwerk, WaxTrax, 
Mute, and a lot of the small independent labels. ewicxe: Has anything ever materialized? 
james: Not really. The person from Nettwerk has written me back a few times, and I've writ- 
. ten him back a few times, but 
In ‘ the fo I Owing paragraph, Jam eS othing's really come of it. Usu- 
briefly attempts to describe theally they ask me to send more 
sounds on the Cathode Raymon dematerial, more music. — emicae: But 
you would be interested in those 
companies releasing your work? 
with fat and skinny rhythms alike. Electrically-generated tones james: S ure ! emicre: |'M 
‘in time. asking because it seems like 
you've turned your mail order 
anonymous welc’*business into such a unique thing 
sometimes do. Panning left, panning right. Panning up 'n down.by doing it all yourself. | can easi- 
Soundtracks. Foundtracks. Feet-off-the-groundtracks. Teeny) imagine that you'd like to keep 
it that way and remain in com- 
plete control. _ ianes: | do get 
typical sitcom ar a 30-mile drive @ 60mph. Repetitive phrasesQ@ lot of gratification out 
soak into your sponge-like subconscious at an alarming rate. oing, ita myse 
and having the name 
Toe-tappin' fun the new-fashioned way. Electronic music likeand address [o) every 
good ole Mom used to make. Now if that doesn't sound intri-Single person wno buys 
quing, | don't know what does." my cassettes. But | d 
‘ love to reach a wider 
audience. It's a lot of work mailing the catalogs and postcards and 
filling people's orders, while simultaneously trying to produce mu- 
sic and work a steady job. 
emicre: What | like about your music is that it never quite fulfills the expectations it 
creates. A nice rhythm will start, a catchy melody will develop, but just as | become aware of it, something happens and 
the rhythm will change or some unfamiliar sound will surface. It's entirely unpredictable. Your music is also very fragment- 
ed and layered, very much like a lot of graphic design | see today. james: The parallels you can draw between elec- 
tronic music and electronically-generated graphics are very strong. | really started noticing these parallels ever since 
designers started scanning images. Sometimes | think of my music as bitmapped music - low resolution, jagged 


cassette. "Pre-recorded audio-clippings synchronized 
allotted their own little spaces in time, of course 


Anonymous voices pop in and about, like 


logical populogical synth-plop from a to z. The duration of a, 


INTERVIEW CONTINUES ON NEXT PAGE) 


For information on other Fact TwentyTwo recordings write to 
BLACKmusic at 1230 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 43205-1901, USA. 


edged sounding music. The idea of scanning images is in the same mindset as sampling 
sounds; the only difference is the medium that you're working in. But both methods make it 
possible to easily manipulate and collage. Laying out a page is pretty much like laying out a 
sequence of events that make up a song. They both require discipline, order and planning. 
EmicRe: Do you ever write your music out at all? james: No. | wish | could though, because 
that way | could work in the car. That way I could drive to work and scribble down ideas. 
“the group He Said (Wire's Graham Lewis with Bruce Gilbert) instantly comes to mind, with Towning's EMIGRE: You can't read or write 
ee ae Vonatsrataenve dun eromant siete ure wenipustionfard test vest USIC2=  GIAMES:INOs EMIGRE: 
reverb/echo. Some of these tracks actually follow a verse-chorus structure (albeit loosely) with melodic SQ. HOW. do you start a song? 
fragments breaking past the mechanical instrumentation on occasion.” (Option) JAMES: Mostly trial and error. | 
usually start with a combination or sequence of notes or some repetitive sample. | can then 
copy that and change it into a different pitch or tempo, and add more parts to it. Again, it's 
very much like working on, for instance, a page in Freehand. | do this on an 8-track se~ 
quencer/digital synthesizer and a multitude of inexpensive add-on samplers, synthesizers 
and drum machines. It's not exactly a state-of-the-art setup, but | just keep adding on. | 
have 8 separate tracks that allow me to record different patterns of sounds simultaneously 
next to each other. | don't use the drum machines as drum machines. Through the miracle of 
MIDI (Musical Idiot's Digital Interface), | can play the drum machine noises from the sequencer. That 


makes it easier to integrate ia noises with other sounds throughout a son EMIGRE: 
Do you actually y play any other instruments, besides Lan 
boards when you are creating these songs? ames: No. It's all key- 


boards. All the “data” is input through a key board that’s laid out 
like a piano. The only real contact | have wth traditional music- 
making is those twelve-toned black and white keys. tnicxe. Do you 
know how to play the piano, or any ae instrument, eoentonay 
y? ames: No, not conventionally. es as iano and an old 
church organ, teh I've, nly sar sam 4 ond Ler raceme Tal 
nye oF somesh eg: Gl Ga iT pls a stl 
ive but that's about 
it. I'm sure that just as a io A peor! e consider ? the computer as an 
invalid way of creatin ing any ork , 4 lot of musicians consider se- 
quencing as an invalid method of creating music. It's the same 
argument over and over. Vince Clark once said in an interview 
something like, “A note is a note, no matter what it's played on.’ 
And | agree. 
EMIGRE: SO you Start out with a short pattern. Then what? 
james: | start layering, building things on it. | have eight tracks of 


Cover Cathode Raymonde cassette. 


cathode raymonde is the tite of a 
thiry-minute sudio cassett® recording 
accessible on the ever-humble tape label 
BLACKmusic. The following. paragraph 
willbriefly attempt to describe the sounds 
fon the cathode raymonde cassette so 
that you can more confidently part with 
the five U.S dollars (postage included) we 
‘are asking Jn exchange for it. 


Included are: Pre-recoried audio-lip- 
pings synchronized with fat and skinny 
srythms alike. eetrcally generated tones 
alotted their own litte spaces in time, of 
course “in time”. Anonymous voices pop 
Jn and about, like anonymous voices 
‘Sometimes do, Panning ett, panning right. 
Panning up n down. Soundtracks. Found- 
tracks. Feetoff-the-groundiracks, Tech 
‘nological populogical syath-plop froma to 
2. The duration of» typleal sitcom ora 30- 
mile drive @ 60 mph. Repetitive phrases 
soak into your sponge-like subconscious, 
at an alarming rate. Toe-tappin’ fun the 
naw-fashioned way. Electronic music like 
00d ole Mom used to make. 


Now if that doesn’t sound intriguing 


1 don't know what does. 
Postcard announcing the release of the Cathode Raymande cassette, 


So, send lots of money fo; SLACK 
41230 Bryden Road » Columbus, Ohio 
43205-1901 


analog tape that | can record onto. | usually use five or six of them for music, leaving a few for vocals of 

some accent dialogue or texture of some kind. | often end up using makeshift guitar pedal effects, noise 

gates, etc. It gets really frustrating sometimes. Like | said before, my studio is certainly far from being 

state-of-the-art. emicre: Would your music sound significantly different if you had infi- 

eS bs nite amounts of money to spend on the equipment? iames: It would be better. It 

£ “ah Ze would be more complex and more precise and the production would be of a 
FACT 


higher quality. —emicre: Do you feel that’s lacking in your work right now? james: 
22) No, not really. | think I've come quite a way since | first started. But there's always a 
lot to learn. The first keyboard | bought was a sampler, and | just taught myself how to use that. Then | 
kept developing and building. Every couple of months, | usually buy something new, whether it's a 
casa Scot used old drum machine from 1980 or whatever. sut in general, I'm quite satisfied with the results, considering the equipment 


The Trembling Way / Cathode Raymonde. 


that | have. I'm using each piece of equipment to its fullest potential and each has its own qualities.  EMIGRE: If any of the established indie 

~rowoing as quite an en for sounds nd tonalite, fawlety ning bass, cavnet ana 2°07 ComPSMIeS approached You and said, ‘We'd lke to do.a record with you, we have a 

decent budget, now pick a producer," would you be interested? And whom would you pick? 

eres ew nn ay washes yokes snd noe 2 (Opto? JAMES: | think that would be very interesting. There's a lot of producers that I really re- 

spect, like Gareth Jones and Flood and John Fryer and Adrian Sherwood. —_ EMIGRE: Basically the same producers Trent Reznor picked for his Nine 

Inch Nails record. JAMES: Yés, except | would try to keep my music less predictable. | EMIGRE: You don't like that record? J AMES: It can't 

hold my attention very long, unlike Legendary Pink Dots, The The, He Said, or Severed Heads records. But that's just me. EMIGRE: YOU are, 

in a sense, your own producer. If you worked with or worked through someone like John Fryer, do you expect 

that it would change your music? —_ james: I've never worked with a producer, so I'm not sure how much 

input they would have. | was just looking at it from a standpoint that if someone took what I've record- 

ed, mixed it, and added their little tricks of the trade, it would enhance the end result, and | wouldn't 

have to deal with the whole mixing thing alone. Emicre: So there's still a lot to be leaned? JAMES: 

Oh, yes. And to me the most frustrating part of creating music is either the sing- 

ing or the mixing. Those are the two most organic processes in recording music. 

They happen in real time. | find it easy to sit down and program something to a point where it is 

exact and all | have to do is hit the start button to record it. But then, when | have to mix it, it's an alto- 
gether new game. You can do twenty mixes of something and still not get it right. 

EMIGRE: What do you think of the rising status of 
producers? Their credits are getting bigger and bigger and some records sell better because a certain producer has their name on it. JAMES: | don't 
think their work has changed much. Maybe the world is becoming a bit more receptive to or aware of what they're doing. | know | always look at 
the producer's name on the back of a record before buying it. Producers do great things with other people's music. What puzzles me is how satis- 
fying can it be to be a producer and not play music yourself? It's like art directors or production persons who don't design anything themselves. 
If | were a great producer, I'd be out there making my own music. —_emicre: Well, aren't you? ~—j ames: 
Yes, | guess | am. Not a great producer, but at least I'm producing my own music. | could be completely 
wrong about the role producers have though, they could all be closet rock stars. 

EMIGRE: If you had to give up one or the other, which would 
you choose to do, the graphic design work or the music? J AMES: | like doing both, but | get more out of the music because | find it more difficult 
to create. I'd love to eventually be able to integrate the two more, maybe through video or computer animation. I'm investigating the creative 
advantages of sequencing and recording on the Macintosh, and if | decide to go with that, 


Mac-animation software will be next. 


Freddy the Bastard. ......0ccicscs nessun 


successful Freddy's distribution efforts were, 


ve've lost all 


of copies of Emigre #9 among his friends and relatives. We're not certain how 


contact, but we are convin that his flyers are of singular originality. Following is a sample of typical Freddy correspondence. Also 


printed on this page are two promotinal flyers 
"wow i just realized i might ha 


pneumonia, that would really suck this time of year cos i just quit work- | 


ing so now i'm interviewing wérec stores and attempting to push my ‘hobby’ full-time i watched a man 


rta wandering but he asked for a 


| stroll into a house last night about three a.m. he doesn't live there . 
quarter to help get a cup of coffee then invited us to his upcoming family reunion and mentioned that our 


| band could possibly perform ... tough . i came back from atlanta/tallahassee/memphis yesterday my 


apartment is still the same no heat and rooms full of clutter i quess its the way of the n generation 


believe it or not i sold my copy of no. 9 at a record convention to some big 4ad followers no i can't 
| ven review it unless its straight from memory-guess its time for the bottle ... with any luck upon this 
| shipment's arrival i'll have the necessary greenstuffs ... thanx for sending the info on bulk orders 
| there alot more of your material i'll surely snatch up in the near future... " 
freddy. 


terature to 
you might wanne 
discs and stolen v 


pogo on your fucking face distribution 
c/o freddy the bastard 

po box 1493 
gainesville, fl 32664 


Choplogi 
op ogic. Choplogic is published quarterly by the Choplogic Creative Group. Eric Gunnar Rochow and 


Tim Canny are co-publishers, co-editors, co-creative directors, co-production managers and co-horts in the publication of Choplogic. Tim 


lives in Cincinnati, Ohio and Eric lives in Brooklyn, New York 


issues include a Hypercard issue and a T-shirt issue 


THERE HAS BEEN SOMETHING ON MY MIND FOR SOME TIME NOW. 
I’M NOT SURE WHAT IT IS, BUT I KNOW IT IS THERE. I 
CAN'T SEEM TO BRING IT INTO FOCUS. I THINK I 
UNDERSTAND IT. BUT I’M NOT SURE. IT ISN'T AN IDEA, 
IT IS SUBTLE. IT IS VERY LARGE. AND IN MANY PIECES. 
I THINK THAT IT WILL ALL COME TOGETHER ONE DAY, IN 
A FLASH. OR AS THAT NAME FINALLY COMES OFF THE TIP 
OF YOUR TONQUE. RIGHT NOW THOUGH IT JUST BOTHERS ME. 
KIND OF LIKE A HUNCH, OR AN ITCH. I DON’T KNOW. IT 
HAS SOMETHING TO DO WITH WHAT AMOUNTS TO THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE WAGED AGAINST THE CONTEMPORARY 
MIND. AND SOMETHING TO DO WITH HOW IT RELATES, OR 
DOESN’T, TO EVERYDAY LIFE. HOW SO MUCH INFORMATION 
IS INFLICTED ON THE MIND. THE OVERT, THE EXQUISITE, 
THE BLATANT, THE SUBLIMINAL. PROPAGANDA, ADVERTISING, 
INFLUENCE, COERCION, ONE HOUR “ADVENTURE” SHOWS 
COMPETE WITH LOCAL, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
ATROCITIES FOR TV RATINGS. HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR 
VIOLENCE, RAW OR PROCESSED? I DON’T KNOW. SOMETHING 
TO DO WITH ADVERTISING AS TERRORISM, INTERNATIONAL 
MIND CONTROL CULTS, THE HOLOCAUSTS, THE MALL, JESUS 
CHRIST AND RABBITS AND CHICKEN EGGS AND SANTA CLAUS. 
INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY TURNS MY THOUGHTS INTO 
COMMODITIES. AND THIS ISN'T THE HALF OF IT. IF I 
THINK TOO MUCH IT JUST GETS WORSE. BUT I AM SURE ONE 
DAY IT WILL ALL FALL INTO PLACE, SINCE AS OF YET, IT 


ALL HASN'T FALLEN APART. Ea ed 


CHOPLOGIC’S GUEST THIS 18 THE CHOPLOGEC POSTER ISSUE. NANG 17 UP HNEREVER 
CONTRIBUTOR GEOF YOU SEE FIT. ALL THE FOSTERS WERE CREATED BY ERIC AND 
AYSELF. EXCEPT “GOES THE TRAIN” WHICH HAS HRITTEN BY 

HUTH ONCE TOOK A GEOF HUTH. PRINTED ON HIS DOT MATRIX PRINTER, AND THEN 
TRAIN TRIP FROM POSTERIZED BY ME. ALMOST ALL OF THIS ISSUE WAS CREATED 
ROME, ITALY TO USING APPLE MACINTOSH COMPUTERS, A DATACOPY SCANNER 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


AND A NUNBER GF PROGRAMS LIKE ADOBE TLLUSTRATOR. ALDUS 

PACEMAKER, QUARK XPRESS, RACIRAGE AND MICROSOFT ORD 

HIS POEM LISTS WE ARE PLAYING WLTH THIS EQUIPMENT AND SOFTWARE AS WE 

SOME OF THE PLACES FROM ANYONE WHO ALSO HAS ACCESS TO THESE KINDS OF 

HAT AACHINES, TO SEE ANAT THEY ARE CREATING. ALSO, THIS 

REM ESITED ON TEA GENERAL CALL FOR MATERIAL FOR OUR NEXT TWO PROPOSED 

7] FICTION / NON-FICTION FOR OUR "SUMNER READING 15SUE 

‘OE RAW COINAGE AND ALSO ANYTHING TO-DO WITH FISH FOR OUR FALL ~FISHUE~ 

FROM HIS HOME IN 

HE SAREE TuEPLacve tocar tne aut uM. ese orentse ated. Ee EOkRAE xOCION 
PREGNANT WITH MIS7nte chang unc tonee 

THEIR SECOND CHILD 


CAN OBTAIN ACCESS TO IT, E ARE INTERESTED IN NEARING 
PREP ORGEOE EDITS ISSUES. KE ARE LOOKING FOR WRITINGS / SHORT STORIES 
SCHENECTADY, AND 

ee 


Three posters from the Choplogie poster issue. 


They will be coming out with a “Fishue" of Choplogic sometime this year 


ROMA as the traln goes goes the traln as goes the train 
goes goes the train ORTE ATIGLIANO-BORMAZO ORVIETO goes 
the train here the CHIUSI TERONTOLA-CORTONA train there 
going AREZZO PONTICINO LATIRINA BUCINE MONTEVARCHI goes 
FIGLINE VALGARNO INCISA here goes the train going golng 
SUD ELLERO PONTASSIEVE COMPIOBBI FIRENZE VERNIO & golng 
the train going there goes the train going as the train 
GRIZZANA MONZUNO/VADO PIANORO BOLOGNA LAVINO goes there 
goes going the train go the train ANZOLA DELL’EMILIA as 
the train goes goes the traln as going the the SAMOGGIA 
CASTLEFRANCO FIDENZA PIACENZA LODI TAVAZZA MELEGNANO so 
as the train is going goes the traln as the train golng 
goes MILANO train VANZAGO PARABIAGO there the CANEGRATE 
train it goes goes the train BUSTO ARSIZIO GALLARATE go 
there goes the train 1t CASORATE SOMMA LOMBARDO going & 
going as it the train is VERGIATE SESTO CALENDE so goes 
as DORMELLETTO ARONA MEINA LESA BELGIRATE STRESA BAVENO 
the train there going the train there going the train & 
here going the train VERBANIA-PALLANZA the train trains 
going as the MERIGOZZ0 the traln goes the train CU2ZAGO 
PREMOSELLO going the train o the train there goes 00 0 
o 0 o the train VOGOGNA slate roofs and slate wells the 
train goes BEURA-CARDEZ22A goes the traln DOMODOSOLLA so 
goes the trains going golng golng golng PREGLIA VARZO & 
as the train goes ISELLE it the traln it goes the train 
there HELVETIA SCHWEIZ SUISSE SVIZZERA SWITZERLAND goes 
the train it goes going the train as the train goes the 
train goes so it goes BRIG as it goes LALDEN AUSSERBERG 
HOHTENN o the train goes as the train goes S00 0000 
it goes GOPPENSTEIN (LOEESCHENTAL) It goes as the train 
goes so the train goes as the train KANDERSTEG BLAUSEE- 
MITHOLZ as so the train does go as the train so does go 
9 so the train goes KANDERGRUND the train FRUTIGEN goes 
as the train is going so the train WENGI REICHENBACH go 
the train go MUELENEN HUESTRICH-EMTHED it goes SPIEZ so 
as the train goes so GWATT DUERRENAST it goes the train 
goes until THUN it the train goes thru UTTIGEN the gone 
train goes on goes thru goes the traln KIESEN MUESINGEN 
as It goes going as it goes golng go go soso 00000 
RUBIGEN GUEMLIGEN the traln goes so traln OSTERMUNDIGEN 
goes the train as the train goes so the train goes goes 
as it goes on til the train going so it goes stops BERN 


Written by Geof Huth 


Future 


musicians. It quickly expanded into a compilation CD/tape of not only musical works, but visual ones as well. A project representing local 
musicians was an idea I'd had for about two years. It's not a new idea. There has been support for samplers like these for awhile. The most 
well-known are probably the ongoing Giorno Poetry Systems compilations and the Tellus Audio Cassette series, both from New York. The lack of 
such compilation projects in our area made me wonder what the local musician is up to, the one who might be intimidated by the music 
publishing process, the one who may only be a songwriter/composer and sees no point in performing his or her original music in a bar ot 
lounge. The question of whether a tree makes noise when no one can hear it fall somewhat applies here: can music exist if it is not heard on 
the radio, in a shopping mall, elevator, or bar? ls music responsible only for entertaining a listener? When does music stop being music?" This 
excerpt was taken from the introduction to Power in the House, an ambitious multi-media project conceived and produced by Stephen Sheehan with the assistance of the Collaborative 
Arts Project in Omaha, Nebraska. This elaborately packaged compilation (see below) consists of 75 minutes of music from 18 artists on either CD or cassette, 25 screenprints from 25 
designers, artists and writers and a chunk of rubble from the Jobber's Canyon warehouse district in downtown Omaha (where most of the contributors lived and which has been 
demolished by the ConAgra Corporation to make way for its new corporate headquarters). Powerin the House is only one of the many projects that Stephen Sheehan has been involved 


with over the years. He was a member of the now defunct band Digital Sex, recorded solo material and is now recording and touring with his new band The World. 


EMIGRE: How many copies of Power in the House did you manufacture and how well did they sell? © STEPHEN: We made a total of 1,000 copies: 500 versions on CD and 500 on 
chrome cassette. Since its release in 1988, the CDs have almost completely sold out, and we have a few hundred of the cassettes left over. Altogether, we sold roughly 750 cop- 


ies.  EMIGRE: How much did you sell them for? STEPHEN: We sold them each for $15, so it was a lot of value for the price. EMIGRE: Yes, that’s cheap! Did you break even? 


STEPHEN: Almost, but the main goal for this project was to elevate the profile of local musicians and local visual artists with the intent to at least recoup all of the expenses. It 
was all made possible by a grant from an organization called the “Collaborative Arts Project." EMIGRE: Did you realize your goals? © STEPHEN: Oh, yes. As far as elevating 
the profile, we received reviews not only throughout America, but throughout Europe. Even recently, I read a reference to Powerin theHouse in a record review of a local group 
called Atomic Breathing. 

emicre: Although | enjoyed the CD, the problem | have with a project like this is its anonymity. For me, in order to like 
an artist, | have to get to know them, grow up with them, so to speak, and in the process learn to understand them better. But with 
a project like Power in the House, there are many artists thrown together and the only thing they have in common is the fact that 
they're all from Omaha, Nebraska. Is that enough to justify a project like Power in the House? Did you recognize that 
as a problem yourself? — stePHeN: No, not really. Aside from wanting to expose the work from this area, from a 
musical perspective, Power in the House still had to sound coherent from beginning to end. We selected work 
from over too submissions, and we had no idea what the result ultimately would sound like. Although there 
were very different styles of music involved, | was certain that all these tracks could be sequenced in a way 
that would be coherent and even conceptual. emicre: Was this project intended to put Omaha on the map of 
music? —_sTePHEN: That never occurred to me. That would be a bit ambitious. It would be difficult to do with 
Omaha. As far as music is concerned, | have no idea what kind of an image this city has. _ emicre: What do you 
think? _stepHen: Well, I can be realistic. Of all the music that has ever come out of this area, the group Mann- 
heim Steamroller is probably best known. Outside of that, in the 60's there was a group from Lincoln called 


stephen sheehan. Photo by Stuart Allen sot 


Zager and Evans. They had a huge international hit called "In the Year 2525." But that about covers the music scene here in 
Omaha. And that has been a frustrating element of living here and making music. There We ie hundreds of groups and 
musicians but me have not stayed soaeiter longer than in an album or two. ie Would you un eRe 


aetienl ike this again? stun: | think so. It would be diff ferent, ih Bu 

k | would reduce the number gi people that woul ne include 2. 
might consider including more bands or aie es rcin groups that 
tour, so people would have an op ouEn to eventually become more 
familiar with the music. The majority of th en music on Power in the House 
came from individual composers and writers who don't perform live on 
a fru basis. It was mostly an Gpportunity to bring the work from 
peop e wh fe) work privately into a publ Ic arena. EMIGRE: Do you think there is potential for these 


very elaborate projects that feature, for the most part, unknown musicians? Is it financially and commercially feasible? STEPHEN: | think so. | think 


that Power in the House has set the pace for subsequent projects. | think that anything that con- 
tinued in its footsteps would automatically have a certain recognition based on the heritage of 
P.I.T.H. But it's not a guarantee for success. We haven't made _, money yet, though we're get- 
ting closer and closer to actually recouping the cost. We are still seeing money from distributors 
coming in, and we probably will for a year or so. 

EMIGRE: What is Post-Ambient Motion’s function these days? | saw 
that the Atomic Breathing record was distributed through Post-Ambient Motion. STEPHEN: For the most part, Post- 


Ambient Motion serves as an umbrella organization for whatever it is I'm involved with. It can be a record label, dis- 


tribution, a production company, and I've even promoted a few concerts.  EMIGRE: Asa distribution company what 
does Post-Ambient Motion do for Atomic Breathing? © STEPHEN: Because of the contacts that I've made in the past, | can find distributors more quickly and 
easily than the band could and convince the distributors to take something, even if they have not heard of it. It is very difficult for new artists to establish 
themselves and it's becoming harder and harder. Distributors have only so much room on their shelves. They have to make decisions and prioritize what they 
will carry. The chances are greater that they will carry something from someone or some label that they have carried in the past. 
emicre: | have a silly question that I’m 
almost too embarrassed to ask, but why aren't you famous yet? STEPHEN: That's an interesting question. Fame Is 
something that is relative. I'm sure | have some degree of notorie- 
ty to certain people in certain circles, particularly in Europe. 
hether or not that constitutes fame, | don't know. | suppose the one thing 
that people might always associate me with is the fact that I'm from the heartland of America, which is not al- 
ways known for people who consistently release music, especially in the style that! do. —_ emicre: It never seemed 
to have bothered the B-52's to come from Athens, Georgia or Nine Inch Nails to come from Cleveland, Ohio. You were 
involved with Digital Sex, Missionary Position, and now it's The World, and you have released EP's and CDs under your 
own name, as well. Do you think that because you have released your own music through so many different bands and 
projects, people might lose track and maybe interest? Could that have worked to your disadvantage? STEPHEN: I 
would never really know. It's never been intentional. Whatever happened was dictated by the circumstances at 
the time. It might have made it a little more difficult for people to find out who was involved. But that’s where 
Post-Ambient Motion comes in. Whatever project I'm involved with, Post-Ambient Motion will always be men- 
tioned. In a sense, that is some sort of guarantee of authenticity. emicre: Have you ever considered putting all your en- 
ergy into making music and going for broke? STEPHEN: | have, and that is exactly what would happen: | would go broke. Back in 
the days of Digital Sex, there were many occasions when | wondered if | was doing too much, and whether everything was being 
compromised, and whether | should concentrate on the music only. But as time passed, | realized that | understood and enjoyed 
everything that | was doing: whether it was recording music, writing lyrics, being on the telephone, or trying to distribute, etc., 
etc. It all can be done, and it all can be done effectively and with care. There are other instances and people who have proved that 
it can be done, and with little or no compromise. Philip Glass is an example. Being involved with all aspects of the music industry 
puts you in a unique position that can really be beneficial. How many artists know the people that are distributing their records and 
can actually call them up and talk to them? —_emicre: In an earlier conversation we had, you were quite excited about your 
new project, The World. How is The World going to succeed where Digital Sex didn't? — stepHen: | have mixed emo- 
tions about Digital Sex. For all the good that we did achieve, there was an equal amount that we did not deliver. 
We realized only 50% of what we could have. We put out our own music on Post-Ambient Motion, and we were 
able to find a sympathetic ear with Sordide Sentimental in Rouen, France. They liked the music enough to release 
it on CD and take a chance. That helped to solidify our music and it also was an affirmation to us that what we 
were doing was good, not only for our ears but also for other people's ears. That was an important step. What we 
didn't achieve was that we didn't last as long as we could have. We didn’t realize a lot of goals. emicre: What 
went wrong? __steruen: At times it was a very fragile, uneasy situation between different 
personalities. The elements that got in the way of Digital Sex's further progress were 
ego, substance abuse, denial and delusional thinking. As a result, there wasn't a uni- 
fied vision. EMIGRE: Maybe it was those feelings that provided the inspiration for some very nice, emotional music. STEPHEN: 
| don't doubt that, but that's not the way | choose to live my life. | do not accept the notion that tension or anxiety is required for 
making good music. There was a high level of naivité involved, and I'm certain that was a large part of the charm of the music. We 
knew our limitations and we knew what we could create within them. As you continue to work, m 
any medium, you supposedly get better at what you do. Howev- 
er, | don't necessarily believe that because you become more 
skilled at what you do, you have to sacrifice innocence. | think 
. : : 
you can still call that up. That's really the concept behind the title 
of "Innocence at Will” (a compilation CD of Stephen's music). It 
means trying to remain as impressionable as possible. 
And | don't need to take drugs. 
or live a ragged lifestyle 
to accomplish that. 


For information regarding Power in the House contact Stephen Sheehan: 
Post-Ambient Motion, 5402 Camden Avenue, Omaha, NE 68104. 


Nick Bell 
ic Be @ "Dear Emigre, Here is an independent artist who is the only graphic designer to 


have worked for Siobhan Keaney. Trouble is, many think | still am lam alone, and trying to let everyone know | 


exist. | thought that maybe you could help 


[six Mortal Wounds.” - symptoms of a disoriented world | 
Text: Extracts from a letter written by L.A. Poskitt - 30 June 1988 

Extracts from W.B. Yeats 
Cuchulain plays 

Design and photography 
Nick Bell. 

Handmade and packaged 


in England. 


VEX. VER [see next page), the now-defunct magazine that Robert Farrell Hold designed and co-wrote, was a well-executed depar- 


ture from the run of the mill papers in the vague category "hip art and fashion." Cynical and satirical, it made fun of "posing," self-concious 


hipness and the unconciousness of the everyday. We at Emigre got a few issues and always appreciated the fresh approach of the design, as 


well as the editorial. We don't know what he's doing now, but he continues to create interesting mailing peices (see below] to intrigue us 


vex, 
pat 


rinted on both sides o} 
broadsheet, and was 
down to roughly 47 x 6. 


Masque an Unopinion 
‘The hip are dead! ‘The norm has devoured them by buying 
imo hip fashion and parading behind an empty facade. The 
truly hip have abandoned fashion as a means of expression 


and have been forced to retreat into a constant masquerade. 
‘Their presence is no longer visibly distinet. 


"The hip were formerly the innovators. They were shocking. 
Hip was an attitude and 
tional values, Fashion re 
to present the unpresent 
clung to traditional values and presented themselves accord- 
ingly. Although the hi 
they were actually intimately connected. 


therefore, was easly distinguishable and shocking compared 
to the norm. 


ARI 


Presently, howe, all has changed. Balance has been de- 
stroyed. With the influences of the media and capitalism, 
‘members ofthe norm buy into hip fashion believing that they 
can be hip although their values do not change. Hip fashion. 
thas been swallowed by the marketplace and portrayed by the 
‘media empty ofits original wshion, therefore, is 
initself an empty facade. Hip. 
ical values. The businessman still wears 


1a future accountant, 
ball cap. Instead be spries a bandana 
black hair as he skateboards deven the 


Brownpaper bag used as cover/mailing envelope for VEX issue. 


VEXED? 


The eighties. 
The struggle to be cool & groovy. 


Style by the mile, 
Trend without end 

To the brink of collapse. 
Here's to the nineties 


A salute to the post-modern beatnik 


The post-modern mediascape has created 
a defined reality and constitution for the so- 
clal culture of the nineteon eighties. Fashion, 
ort, polities, architecture, literature, culsine 
‘and even our emotions are under siege by 
the media. The avant-garde has become 
mainstream. The avant-garde Ideals of pre- 
vious: are continually being recy- 
cled and then spewed to a hungry pop cul- 
ture. The mainstream pop culture ravages 
these post-noo ideals without ever knowing 
how or why a trend became a trend. 

Trends of the eighties have a short lifespan 
and vary regionally. Would a trendsetter in 
Denver even be a trendsetter in Now York, 
Milan or Venus? Who knows? Who cares? 

The true trendsetter is the individual, but 
does the Individual even exist in this post- 
modern battlefield of the eighties? RH 


cation lavioletteellingsen plaiting clericalism carmella dicker vexing plaiting 
samantha hold & wayne borelli plaiting tina & theresa buckey vexing and 
vexing carolyn & staff vexing nancy archer dramatic Kim reasor vexing 

clementine 


LI ES. “if all LIES underneath the surface," is a homemade fanzine from Los Angeles created by “Les, with layout help generously 


provided by Nicole Diamond.” Obscure as it is [we're not certain if other issues have been published), we really like the page spread and back 


page ad reproduced here, for no good reason 


W TWINS “Carolyn's Fingero” p 
Knoll" 


‘or we it was akin to finding delicate flecks of goli 
ther track "Ella Hegalest Burla Forever" ia inten: 
[side of you-then floats softly down. 

octesu Twine ever-tncrs 


| positive hardcore mov: 
Wailing from Vasilia, PR pack har 
le, “One Way Thinking” (18 
wallow Me Alive" vhich 1s way heavy 1 song on 
id" would be very fun live. This ie more hardco 
indation. 
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“Ghatto Dub* mixed by Adrian Sherwood, King Tubby and King Janay 
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For Information write Les: 9505 Glasgow #1, Los Angeles, CA 90045 
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Cact us @ into the office it came, smelling like paint. We knew not [7 


whence it came, only that this huge silkscreened poster was mumbling something about an & 


a 


artists collective, an international network of students. The poster was comprised of the word 
“CACTUS” in large letters and then ‘network’ across the bottom, and perforated cards, in TEN 
languages, meant to be torn out and returned to their headquarters in England. The cards | Rdtwonk 
read, "Cactus is a mail art network for students across East and West 

Europe. The aim is ta enable students to visually express their views and ideals to an audience of wide cultural varie- 
ty. Each issue is produced in an edition of 50 every 3 months based on a given theme. The project is non-commercial 
and restricted only by the postal system. If you are interested please return this slip or a postcard with your address 
to: 29 Birch House, Tulse Hill Estate, Brixton. SW2 2ET, London, England, and we will send you the next brief." Well, the 
days tured into weeks, the weeks into a month, and we got another package from the Brixton collective. It was a food tin, wrapped in paper and its label 
read "food & waste”. Inside the tin was a horn’o plenty of art. Each piece related somehow to this theme. One of my favorite pieces was a bundle sealed in 
a plastic bag. You opened the bag, unfolded the layers of paper, wax, 


and tin foil, and there lay an advertisement picture of a hunk of swiss 


heese and a glass of wine proclaiming, "The natural taste of 
craftsmanship". Some of the pieces were more obviously political, 


others more abstract. One was a tract titled,""Give Up Art Save The 
starving." It was a brilliant essay dethro- 
Ining art from its exalted status and ac- 
cusing it of being a killer. A condensation: 
"Art is the glamourous escape, the transformation that 
shields us from the world we live in. Injustice, endemic 
disease, famine, war, these are real. Art has replaced re- 
ligion as the opiate of the people just as the artist has re- 
placed the priest as the spokesman of the spirit. Once men 
reached inside themselves to find God. Now they find 
art...t is ironic that that the myth of the artist celebrates 
suffering while it is those who have never heard of art, the 
poor and wretched of our earth, who truly suffer. To call 
lone man an artist is to deny another the equal right of vi- 
ision...Seeing and creating are the same activity. Those 
who create art are also creating the starving...Give up art. 


Save the starving." 


Two flyers from the "Food & Waste” tin. Top: Artist unknown. Bottom: Marcel de Laat. 


EAD CODE 


THE BR 


Buy only as much bread as you know you willneed. Don’t buy alarge loaf ifa small one will do. 


2 Don’t ask for bread in a restaurant unless you mean to eatit. = * 


3 Learn how to keep bread fresh; it should be wrapped ina clean, dry cloth, and kept i 
place. If you use a bin, see that it lets in aif—eitHer by air-holes or keeping the li 


4 If, in spite of your care, you mes get stale egds, use them up in cooking—or, as a last 
resort, put them in the Pig bin, (Never, nbver pucithers in the dathin. 


Issued by Ministry of Food June 1946 6498106 


ich 
Bruce Lic er. “Presently located on the second floor of the Hate Starkman & Son 


building in downtown Los Angeles, Independent Project Records is growing, changing and expanding. Its first 
release in March 1980 was Project 197, 47" EP of various song fragments and sound experiments created as a 
requirement for an Independent Project course (hence the name of the label) in the College of Fine Art at UCLA. Since 
then, IPR has for the most part remained true to its original intent - that of creating records as an artistic 
medium. Not only do we take extra care in maintaining the creative integrity of the music we choose to 
release, but we also pay special attention to the way that the music is packaged and presented to the world. 
We feel that all parts of the release are important, and our goal is to create a balanced and unified whole." So 
reads the introduction to one of the many mail order catalogs we have received from Independent Project Records & Press. Emigre 


spoke to Bruce Licher about the joys and pitfalls that come with his trade. 
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Mail from Independent Project Records and Press 
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ee Be 
Bruce Licher at the 
Chandler & Price, one of 
the two letterpresses 
Independent Project Press 
acquired in 1984, and the 
Workhorse of the shop. 
Photograph by Kurt Braun, 
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EMIGRE: What are you working on currently? — BRUCE: We're doing mostly outside work at the moment. We're printing business cards for Virgin Records and 
we're doing some note paper and envelopes for one of the landlords in our building, which we're having a lot of trouble with. —_ EMIGRE: Are you getting 
more involved with commercial printing? BRUCE: Well, the outside work is pretty much what's been paying the bills ever since | moved in here in 1984. | 
try to do as much of my own work as possible, but in the past few years I've been finding less and less time to do that. I'm currently negotiating a new 
distribution deal for Independent Project Records. Once we work out a good contract, it will enable me to concentrate on releasing music again and create 
more of the hand-printed record packages, which is really why | set the press up in the first place. 
EMIGRE: You mean the music was just an excuse to produce packaging? Bruce: No, | love the music, 
ri) \, + Lai too. | started off as an artist producing music as an artform. When we did our first Sav- 
Ghagsurlp age Republic album, | wanted to find an interesting way to package it. | ran across a 
< class being offered in letterpress printing at the Women's Graphic Center here in Los 
Angeles. | took the class and more or less fell in love with it. When I took the class a sec- 
ond time, | learned how to use the big press and printed the first Savage Republic al- 
bum cover. | printed a thousand copies on a handfed Vandercook proof press. Once I'd 
done that | realized how much fun it was and wanted to do another one. — Emicre: Don't 
| you regret not having learned how to run an offset press instead of a letterpress? It would have been a lot 
"4 cheaper in the long run, no pun intended. | BRUCE: Ironically, a year before | found out about the letterpress class, | 
actually signed up to take an offset printing class. For some reason, | think because not enough people signed up for it, 
"| the class got canceled. And then the letterpress class came along. But | don't regret not having tried offset. | 
really enjoy letterpress. There is something extraordinarily beautiful 
about the impression of type on paper. It's hard to match with offset. And | 
LEC LIRUIrrkeaemgiep a like the idea of taking something commercial, like an album cover, and printing it in 
letterpress. Letterpress gives you this non-commercial one-of-a-kind quality, yet it doesn't generate an overly “artsy” feeling. With 
letterpress you get the best of both worlds. You can turn an album cover, which is a commercial object, into a work of art, and that's 
really what I've been trying to do ever since | started the record company.  EMIGRE: You don't think you could have realized unique results with offset print- 
ing? Bruce: | don't think so. With offset there are certain tangible qualities missing. | like the way letterpress feels. There are de- 
signers, like Vaughan Oliver at 4AD records for instance, who are producing beautiful artwork with offset printing. Actually, in the 
last few years, in order to keep my record company going, | was often forced to do album covers in offset. And it 
was really funny, because here I'd been doing album covers for four or five years and | had never actu- 
ally laid out an album cover to be printed offset. | didn't know how to prepare the mechanicals. 

EMIGRE: You never took any graphic design 
classes when you were in school? Bruce: When | was at UCLA, I was a design major for one year and | quit the design major and 
moved over to fine arts. This was before I'd ever taken a graphic design class. | had first taken a number of 
design theory classes, and got really turned off because | realized that doing 
graphic design meant doing art for other people as opposed to doing it for 
yourself. You had to please other people first. In one particular instance, we were to design a logo for the 


student art show. Everybody in the class designed logos and the instructor decided that one of the logo's | had designed was the best. It made me feel 
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“From his beginnings in the art scene at UCLA in the late 
seventies, Bruce licher has taken his art into the arena of 
business and found that he was right: people appreciate 
finding art where they least expect it. Because his work ex- 
ists without the trappings of the fine art world, it is espe- 
Tnecavepenilie teen cially challenging and gratifying. Perhaps the reason for his 
venture into non-art realms is that in this way his work is 
More potently capable of expressing his insights into per- 


sonal freedom." (From the catalog Bruce Licher: The Ten Year Retrospective.) 
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great. But then he said, “Okay, everybody will now work 
on this one and make it better." It didn't work, it got 
worse. That whole experience made me question 
whether | wanted to be a graphic designer. | 
don't want to do my work only to 
make other people happy, | want to 
make myself happy. That's the most 
important thing, then other people will 
be made happy if they appreciate what 
1 do. And that's essentially what's happened. 
| With a lot of the work that | get, if people want me to de- 
sign something, they'll just say, "Hey, | love what you do. 
This is the information that needs to be on it; just go to it.” 
+ EMIGRE: So you get free rein from your clients? BRUCE: Yes, usually. 
The only problem is that most clients who give me free rein don't have 
much of a budget either. 
EMIGRE: Independent Projects started more or less in school. How did you 
get to the point that you're at now, where you seem to be making money with very esoteric and personal work? Was there a particular moment that you realized 
that Independent Projects had certain commercial possibilities. | BRUCE: The Women's Graphic Center had a letterpress shop that was available to the stu- 
dents. For a very reasonable monthly studio fee, you could use the equipment on off-hours. | did that for about a year and a half and during that period, | 
printed three or four album covers and a lot of Savage Republic postcards and other ephemera. As that work was getting out into the world, people started 
asking me if | could print for them. At the end of 1983, it got to the point where | realized | needed to get my own space and my own shop. | borrowed mon- 
ey from a friend, went out to buy the equipment, found space in an old warehouse in downtown Los Angeles and moved in. Up until about six months be- 
fore that, | had had a parttime job at UCLA as a delivery person. | made just enough to survive and had enough free time to do anything | wanted to do. But 
then, at the end of the summer of 1983, | decided | was really going to make an effort to spend all my time on the record company and make a living doing 
that, not exactly realizing just how that was going tohappen.  EMIGRE: If you had known beforehand how difficult it was to start your own record company, 
you might have never tried. BRUCE: That's 
probably true. | ended up having to sell a lot of \ : / 
my stuff. For the first year that | had my shop ; SAVA G E REPU B LIC q 
downtown, | lived in my office; a fifteen by fif- : cue ‘ : 
teen square foot ofice on the second floor of a f 3 : 3 
warehouse. ae ; 
emicre: But the idea for your compa- FINAL PERFORMANCE 
ny was to release records and the THE WASH 
printing was subservient to that? POMONA COLLEGE 
spruce: Yes, that was the initial B Br A Ae sor oan 
idea. The original idea behind In- 
dependent Project Records was to 
do records as fine art. | did the 
first one when I was a student at 
UCLA. | took what was called an 
independent project course, 
which basically means that the 
student more or less picks a pro- 
ject to work on individually, un- 
der the guidance of an instructor. 
During that term | made a 7” 
record. | recorded the music with 
friends, then | pressed it up, silk- | 
screened labels and made a photo | 
postcard. 

EMIGRE: How do you go about getting 
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your records pressed? = BRUCE: You look in the 
yellow pages and you find the listing for 
records/phonograph manufacturers, and you 
call up a few of them and ask for their price 


lists. EMIGRE: And then you pay them money, | 
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and they deliver the records to you? ~—- BRUCE: Exactly. It's quite an intricate process, though. You have to have the master 
tape copied onto a master lacquer, and then that master lacquer needs to be sent out to be plated and that gives you the 
pressing plate. Then you take that to the record manufacturing company and they'll press your records. EMIGRE: How 
did you get the master tapes made? ~~ BRUCE: Those you have to make in a recording studio. | had a friend who worked at 
the audio-visual service at UCLA. Essentially, we recorded that first record in the offices of the audio-visual service on a 
four-track tape machine. So it didn't really cost anything. It was pretty crude but interesting. Once I'd done that 
first record | had to do another one. | had no idea where it would take me. It's probably 
to my detriment, but I've never really looked at the big picture. I've always gone 
straight ahead thinking, “Okay, what's next?” 

EMIGRE: In one of the promotional brochures of Independent Projects 
you wrote that "Eventually we may be able to get to the point where we can release all the music we would like.” What kind of 
music were you thinking of? | BRUCE: Well ... music that I like -- music that means something to me. At this point, most of 
the releases are of other people’s music. There are a number of groups that I've been working with whose music touches 
something inside me that I can relate to. EMIGRE: These groups present themselves to you? BRUCE: There have been a 
couple of groups that | listened to and approached. | tell them that | really like their music and that | would like to work 
with them and make a record. EMIGRE: What is your function at that point? BRUCE: Mostly production, although | 
usually don't go into the studio to produce the music. Most of the artists know how to do that, or have someone they like to 
work with in that capacity. | produce the physical product. Usually they present me with finished tapes. | will then work 
with them to find an artistic and honest way to present their music. My function is to collaborate with them.  EMIGRE: 
But in the end the idea is to sell these records and make money, right? BRUCE: Yes, of course, the idea is that this would sup- 
port me and the other people who | would work with. That's where it needs to go. However, the reality, up to this point, is that it 
hasn't. The outside printing work has been supporting the record company for the past four or five years. 

emicre: What do you think is your 
biggest problem in making the record company work financially? — sruce: One of the 
biggest problems is that what sells, in general, is not necessarily 
what | am interested in. However, | have a feeling that a number of the groups that | am 
interested in right now are getting to the point where they could be accessible to a larger audience. | 
think for the first time it is possible that the record company could support itself, but what it needs is a 
good distribution and promotion setup. 

EMIGRE: Now that Savage Republic doesn't exist anymore, are you looking for other 
outlets for your musical talents? BRUCE: I am planning on doing my own music. But | feel I need to get the necessary mech- 
anism set up in such a way that when | get to the point where | am ready to release more of my own music, it can be dis- 
tributed properly.  EMIGRE: You wear all these different hats. Do you ever feel you're spreading your energies too thin? 
BRUCE: All the time. That's why | let go of Savage Republic and the Nate Starkman project, which was another record label 
I had started a couple of years back. | realized | had to focus my energies and do what was most important to me. 

EMIGRE: How much of your income comes from the Independent Projects catalog? BRUCE: Not a whole lot. | am 
working on a comprehensive catalog that is more informative. It describes more specifically each item we sell. | think that 
too often people who receive our catalogs have no idea what it all is. 


EMIGRE: How about the people who do buy your products? What do you 
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Licher went about doing business at IPR in ways uniquely his own. On an insert in the first album released on his label, Sav- 


age Republic's Tragic Figures, Licher expressed his feelings about some of the inherent practices of larger record companies. 


“Regarding the music on this record: Please feel free to play or broadcast this record for any 
think people are attracted to? Why do you think people like 


your work? sruce: | ‘ve always looked 
sic for your own personal use and enjoyment. Should you wich te use any of these recordings forfoy a certain originality and in- 
any other purpose, please contact us through Independent Project Records -- we will be happy totegrity in the music. The music | 
work something out. These recordings are not licensed as we feel that you should be able to dealrelease iS very different in atti- 
with human beings, not businessmen, Thanks for your interest.” tude than typical rock and roll, 
which | really dislike. And our 

fans have commented on liking this aspect. The music we release is made by people, ina 

lot of cases kids, who just want to make their own music, music that means something to them and at the 

same time means something tome. — emicre: Do you think that there is a big enough audience to sup- 

port such personal ideals? Bruce: You have to make people aware that this music exists, and 

that remains difficult to do. Once the distribution and promotion are set up properly, | am confident that 

there is a big enough audience to support us. We have recently been making phone calls to record stores, try- 


reason; we trust your good intentions. Please also feel free to create tape recordings of the mu- 


ing to sell items from our current catalog, and it's amazing to find how many people that sell this type of mu- 
sic are familiar with and have a lot of respect for our label. Even the major record companies. Earlier this year, 
we approached a lot of major labels trying to get some kind of support. And again, we found within most 
companies at least one or two people who knew about us and thought it'd be great to work with us. Unfortu- 
nately, the persons who make the actual decisions are always looking for music that is more immediately com- 
mercial, so not much has come out of it yet. EMIGRE: Have you been able to bypass distributors and sell your records di- 
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cassette cover. 


rectly to stores? © BRUCE: We've just started doing this and we've been quite successful so far. 
There are a number of other independent labels who have been doing it very successfully. At this 
point, we're trying to distribute the back catalog. We wouldn't want to sell any of our new re- 
leases directly to the stores because we feel confident enough that once we have the new distri- SCATO L 0 ¢ | CAL 
bution arrangement worked out, the distributor will be able to handle it better than we can. - 
EMIGRE: When you sell directly to stores, is it on consignment? © BRUCE: No, the only thing we of- 
fer is C.0,D. They have to pay for the products when they get them. Some stores actually prefer 
buying directly from us, others have relationships with distributors that they work with and don't 
want to bypass them. 

EMIGRE: Are you still involved with Camper Van Beethoven? BRUCE: | did the design 
for their last two album covers on Virgin Records. When they signed to Virgin, they came to me 
and asked if | wanted to design their covers. This time they had a nice budget.  EMIGRE: You 
designed the covers to be offset printed, though? © BRUCE: Yes. Actually, for the first album cover 
that | designed for them through Virgin, | created all the art work on the press, the way | would 
normally create artwork, and then | just gave them the printed thing from the letterpress as the 


artwork. EMIGRE: Is that the Telephone Free Landslide Victory cover? © BRUCE: No, the first 


cover | did like this was Our Beloved Revolutionary Sweetheart, although Telephone was done the 


OONISG NVIGNI 


same way. | did the first two editions of Telephone in runs of 1250 handprinted copies each; they 


were collectors’ items. Once we licensed that record to Rough Trade in San Francisco, they mass 


Cassette cover. 


produced them in offset. The last album that | did for Camper was Key Lime Pie, where the only 


thing that was done on letterpress was the type. 


EMIGRE: If you had to give up one or the other, which INDEPENDENT PROJEGT RECORDS ess 


1 would you continue doing, the music or the press? BRUCE: | would have to give up the music. INDIAN BI NGO 


It's the press that's paying the bills. But | don't see myself giving up either. | can't do without one 
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Every Good Boy. There are numerous examples of people who first 


went to art school to study design and later became highly successful musicians. Brian ferry and David Byrne come to 
mind immediately. Erik Deerly, one of the creative forces behind the Chicago-based band Every Good Boy, reversed this 
trend. Erik has a degree in musical composition from 
Northern Illinois University, but after graduating be- 
came a graphic designer. At this paint in his career, 


working 


$ a graphic designer is what pays the bills 


However, with the release of the first Every Good Boy 
CD, titled Social Graces, things are bound to change 
After years of collaborating musically with long time 
friend / producer Brian Deck, they seem to have 
found their groove. But Erik is not about to give up 
design quite yet. The two professions merged per- 
fectly when Erik and designer Barry Deck collaborat- 
ed on the design of the Every Good Boy CD cover. | 
have seldom seen a record or CO cover that so per- 
fectly represents the music 

EMIGRE: Erik, you work as a graphic designer. Do you work for a stu- 
dio? ERIK: Right now I'm working for myself, trying to maintain 


my integrity, which pretty much disqualifies me from doing certain 


types of corporate design work. I've been able over the last two 
years to come to the point where | can do what | like to do, and make a living.  EMIGRE: Did you attend design school? _ ERIK: No. | attended music 
school.  EMIGRE: How did you get involved with graphic design after studying music? —_ ERIK: Several years ago, started out an- 
swering the phone in a design office. Then | did production, ran the reprocamera, read a lot of design books and basically had 
to lie and cheat my way into the business. I’ve paid my dues. mire: Sounds like the perfect design education to me! 

erik: My intention is to prove the uselessness of an undergraduate design education. With the exception of 
CalArts, RISD and Cranbrook, most schools teach you nothing of what the real world is like. emicre: If you 
had to choose between music and graphic design, which would be your true passion? —_erik: | grew up with mu- 
sic. It was in my family. | have grandparents who were musicians all their lives, but my father is an interior 
designer and painter. So I've been subjected to both forms of art ever since | was a baby. It would be difficult 
to choose. 
emicre: You both studied music, didn't you? —_ Brian: | studied musical performance. —emicre: What is that? 
srian: | have a degree in playing drums. —emicre: You can get a degree in that? srian: Well, 
actually it's a degree in playing percussion. —_emicre: | didn’t know that could be taught. | thought you had to 
be born with that. BRIAN: You have to be born with a certain aptitude. But | didn't really study playing just drums, | 
played a lot of marimba and vibraphone and steel drum. EMIGRE: Where was that? —_ BRIAN: At Northern Illinois University. 
That's where | met Erik; we were roommates. 

emicre: Erik, do graphic design and music overlap in any way? erik: | studied mu- 

sical composition, which is almost like graphic design, except you use notes instead of words. That's why | 
could make the transition into graphic design. In both areas you have to be aware of the big picture, which 
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you narrow down and divide up into smaller pictures that you then work with. erin: Composition is a con- 
trived process. You have to have little melodic nuggets in your head in order to make it work, and not every- 
one has that. Erik has nuggets bouncing and rattling around in his head all the time. Me, on the other hand, | 
don't have any. 
emicre: Have you, Brian, been mostly involved with music since graduating? _—srian: Yes, music and 
safety grating, and a lot of warehouse work. | also worked as a mover with the Chica- 
go Student Movers, and I was a produce man at a health food store. These are the 
sorts of side professions you have to cultivate if you are trying to make a profession 
out of making music. — emicre: But you have been involved, in one capacity or another, with quite a few bands? 
BRIAN: Once | built a studio, | had offers to join lots of different bands. It's funny how that happens, isn't it? 
EMIGRE: What is Idful Music? 
BRIAN: Idful Music is a production company that was formed around the idea of having a colloquium of like-minded music pro- 
ducers. Right now it is comprised of Brad Wood, Dan Sonis and myself. We thought that the only way we were going to geta 
chance to produce people was if we had our own production facility. We actually own the studio, but the intention was not to 
own and operate a facility and cater to every client's need. The idea was to get into a situation that offered us the opportunity 
to produce music that we felt a certain kinship with. That required building a studio that bands could afford. The Chicago studio 
market is almost entirely devoted to making jingles and it's a very hostile environment to try to make music in. EMIGRE: Is Every 
Good Boy an example of how close you want to be involved as a producer with a band? You are actually a member of Every Good Boy, aren't you? BRIAN: 
Producing a band from within is a comfortable thing for me to do. But | don't force my influence where it is not needed or wanted. Many of the bands | 
work with require very accurate documenting and nothing more. Basically, the more | do this, the better I'm able to tell what needs to be done. 
EMIGRE: How long has 
Every Good Boy been around? —_- BRIAN: The three core members, Erik, Randy and |, used to be in a band together in college. That band lasted for about 
two years, and eventually evolved into what is now Every Good Boy. Erik never stopped writing music. And over the years | had developed certain skills 
working in studios around town that I wanted to apply to his music. We have always flirted with the idea of keeping something going. Every Good Boy is a 
very logical extension of our band in college. Same people, same line of thought, and we knew all along that eventually we would make a record. 
emicre: What has changed most prominently since the college band days? _ erik: An important element that char- 
acterizes Every Good Boy, which was never true of our first group, is that we now have a good idea of what 
we want to say musically. This makes it a lot easier to then go ahead and say it. We have a more clearly de- 
fined musical vision. srian: We all had different musical backgrounds: classical, jazz, R & B. We were invent- 
ing our musical direction as we went along in a rather haphazard and naive way. Over the years, with 
all of us listening to a broader range of music, and with me working in studios, | be- 
gan to see how | could really zero in and help develop and define material and have 
it come out the way we intended to. This was always a problem for our first group. 
There, the material was always conceived as one thing and shat out as another. 
Emicre: | was in the record store this morning, a huge store with a phenomenal import and independent section, be- 
side the regular rock, jazz, new age, rap and soul sections. | looked around, and time and again, | was over- 
whelmed by how much music there was. How do you justify spending your time making more? _ erik: It happens 
out of necessity. | never felt a need to justify it. Making music is like therapy for me and there's a lot of self- 
gratification that comes along with it. I can't deny that. 
emicre: How has your musical education influenced what you write 
now and the way you write it? erik: I think the best musical education stresses expression, with little empha- 
sis on technique. My education in college was somewhat like a musical track meet. Every student was pushed 
to compete and the most technically proficient were rewarded. | found that to be stifling. Our name Every 
Good Boy sort of demonstrates our collective thought on what we feel is wrong with 
the musical establishment. It represents the most rudimentary piece of musical 
knowledge: “Every Good Boy Does Fine.” It's the first thing that you are taught from 
your piano teacher at age four when you are trying to learn the notes on the staff, E, 
G, B, D, F. And that’s the beginning of the end in my opinion, because they put 
so much weight on theory and technique that you're never al- 
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lowed to express yourself. You're told that you can express yourself next year, and that 
next year you'll be ready. And it just goes on and on like that. Both Brian and | went through music educations that 
almost made us quit the profession for good, because they were very dull and very anti-music, and they 
wouldn't let us enjoy what we love todo, — BRIAN: | had to go through the entire ac 
ademic, scholastic music process that is required to receive a 
music degree to find out what a piece of shit it was, and to real- 
ize how full they d pumped me with things that have nothing to 
do with making MUSIC. — emicee: But what a great thing to revolt against! rian: | can't see my- 
self wasting too much time or energy thinking about how to revolt against that. In the end, you just sort of let 
go of it. 
emicre: Most of your songs seem to deal with personal experiences, except “History,” which seems to be about more 
than just a personal matter. It sounds very patriotic. Is it supposed to be a patriotic song? erik: "History" is about 
how people should support their own country and stand up against the people in charge who are screwing 
things up. The lyrics are actually quite trite. But this is my way of dealing with certain issues that bother me, 
that I'm confronted with each day as | read the newspaper. In that respect, “History” is as therapeutic and 
self-gratifying as some of the more private songs I've written. It's just my way of screaming at things, which 
is what everyone wants to do from time to time. 

emicre: One reason why | am personally attracted to your music is because it 
makes me think that | could make music myself. Your songs sound very simplistic, and that is not meant to be de- 
rogatory. | like the fact that | can clearly differentiate between the guitar, drums and bass or any other instruments 
that you might be using. It seems so simply put together. Do you guys spend a lot of time keeping your music so 
stripped down, or does that happen because that’s the only way you know how to make music? arian: It'S 
conceived that way. | think we both fee! that music should be 
readily accessible. It shouldn't be stilted. It shouldn't be made 
such that it can only be appreciated by an elite or by a few cool 
people. If | am going to involve myself with creating art of any 
sort, | d like it to be publicly legitimate. emicre: But do you put extra effort into 
keeping itsimple? _ erik: The reason it comes across as simple” is because that's how we prefer to communi- 
cate. Brian: It’s not too laborious, it just comes out simply. —_EmicRe; But with all the sophisticated equipment that is available, 
is it not tempting to get involved with all the gadgets? BRIAN: If Erik was producing his music at any other studio, it would still have that simple element 
to it. But it's also quite reflective of the philosophy that exists here at Idful. We built the studio ourselves, and there wasn’t a lot of money for all of those 
extra electronic options that are available. It's pretty old-fashioned recording that we do here. We manipulate real acoustic spaces in 
traditional ways. We don’t have the black boxes to recreate that sort of thing. And | like having those restrictions. Ultimately, it 
leads to coming up with fresher ways of doing certain things. 

emiore: Erik, where do your songs come from? Do they come to you like 

inspirational flashes, or do they require months of composing? _erik: Most of the songs that I've writ- 
ten in my life that didn't come in an hour of goofy inspiration, the ones | had to 
work on for two or three months, never turned out to be any- 
thing more than contrived. Those usually got thrown out in the 
ena. emigre: Do you write songs with certain lyrics in mind or do they come after the compositional fact? 
ex: There's no formula. It happens in many ways. It's kind of a 
two-handed process where you try to squeeze a lot of stuff into 
a little box and make it all fit. And it doesn't really matter what 
goes in first, as long as everything fits well once it's in there. 
EMIGRE: Are you quite satisfied with the way your songs finally end up sounding? Is there a point when you know that you have it ex- 
actly as you first heard it in your mind when you started? _ ERIK: We're getting there. For example, when you first heard the tape, 
your reaction to it was the reaction we wanted to elicit from you. That leads me to believe that we're on the right track. 
EMIGRE: Ever since | mentioned to people that Emigre will start releasing music, the first thing they ask me to do is to describe the mu- 
sic. For Every Good Boy, I've told people to imagine the Sex Pistols on quaaludes playing old unreleased Steely Dan songs. How far off 
am |? erik: That's so ridiculous, | love it! But | hate to categorize music. _emicre: | know there isa stigma at- 
tached to the idea of pigeonholing music, but on the other hand, your music has not exactly fallen out of the sky. 
You've been exposed to music all your life. There must have been influences that have shaped your sensibilities? 
erik: Certainly. Our music is made up of everything that we've ever heard during our lives, and that's a lot of 
music. It includes a lot of ethnic influences, it includes everything. But if | was going to describe it, | might 
say something stupid like | did earlier today when | was describing our music as “white music that you 
can’t dance to,” for lack of a better term. For me to say it is Beatle-esque, for example, would rip off the 
Beatles and would rip off us. 

EMIGRE: When people listen to your music, is there any par- 
ticular compliment that you wish for? ERIK: That they 
like it, 

EMIGRE: You're easily satisfied. 


BriAN: Well, it all depends on 
whois saying it. 
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Nancy's MagaZine.. «o.oo. 


Magazine serves as a quidebook, gives one a sense of one's place in the world, a sock in the arm. Each issue is 
devoted to certain topics that are pertinent to all humankind and its plight -- the bus, pigeons, or Melvil Dewey 
and his decimal system, Not content to offer mere theoretical ponderings on these topics, the reader is offered 
actual try-it-at-home advice -- a quide to the best busstops all over the world, excerpts from not-to-be-missed 
books at the library, tasty recipes, directions on how to draw a horse, all peppered with polls revealing the 


pulse of the nation. | have only had in my hands three issues of Nancy's Magazine, but | trust that all the others 


serve as equally insightful maps of everyday living 


These magazines are mosaics of existence. The Dewey issue, for example, is a cornucopia of exciting informa- 
tion and practical tips. Take the topic of the Dewey Decimal system. Suddenly, it is transformed from a sneaky que Dea 
way of turning books into math into a comprehensive way of grasping the body of knowlege of the whole world! 

The issue quides you patiently through each category of thought, providing helpful examples. It also paints a 

glamourous picture of the library, replete with users’ testimonies, drawings of librarians, and gripping passag- 

es from books you can check out of the library, like Democracy in America by Alexis de Toqueville and Styles and 

Sets for Long Hair (1969) 


However, it wasn't until the last issue that the whole POINT of Nancy's Magazine hit me in the head like a ton of 


bricks! | was perusing the latest issue, devoted to tracts, which consists of several little booklets. As light- 


hearted as Nancy's is, each booklet was eerily somber, yet somehow encouraging -- like a voice from one's 
guardian angel. Some were straightforward -- the topics were enthusiasm, courage, and reasons not to kill 
yourself. Others had messages that were more vague -- “by the time you read this, I'll be dead," "solitude," 


We were able to get hold of Nancy herself and talked to her about her juggling act as a librarian at the Columbus Metropolitan Library and her 
“other” life as a publisher/editor/designer and production person of Nancy's Magazine. 


and “death in the cards." 


[realized that Nancy's embadies a philosophy thatewicre. When and why did you start writing and producing your own magazine? _- NANCY: The first 


emphasizes the uniqueness and isolation of individ-issue of Nancy's Magazine was published back in 1983, in San Francisco. | had started a magazine 
ual experience in a hostile universe. It regards hu-very similar to Nancy’s back in junior high school, but never quite completed an entire issue. So | 
man existence as unexplainable and stresses free-felt a need to finish it. It was sort of a compulsion that was still on my desk from junior 
dom of choice and responsibility for thehigh school. Another reason for starting Nancy's is that | could never find a magazine that | 
Consequenossiofioneie actsecdddiveenough that ;,wanted to read. | was very interested in magazines, but nothing seemed quite right. Magazines 


FRM sae Ten cTIALTAR RTE ERICTERTICITE I Tremere re either too light or too heavy. Nothing had the right mix. | guess | wanted to make a maga- 
zine that / wanted to read. And | wanted to read hard-hitting social commentary and then do a 


tionary! i 
word find or a crossword puzzle. 


The thing | like most about Nancy's Magazine is that Hea i A re 
EMIGRE: How do you distribute this magazine? NANCY: Initially, when | was 


''still in San Francisco, there was a punk shopping mall on 16th Street and Albion, called "The Com- 
into a celebration. One cartoon depicts a man run-pound.” That place sold it right off the bat, then record stores like Aquarius and others also started 
ning an errand for his wife. Magically, the drudgerycarrying it. Now | actually have a couple of distributors, including Tower. They were the first dis- 


somehow it elevates everyday living and turns 


of going to the store to get paper towels sudden|ytributor to pick it up, which was really encouraging. — EMIGRE: Did you approach them yourself? 
turns into an exercise in LIVING! The man in the sto-NANCY: No, they called me. They wanted to buy them and they paid for them up front! EMIGRE: 
ry drives to the store, chanting ” Live! Live! Liver «HOW did Tower hear about Nancy's? NANCY:Idon'tknow.  EMIGRE: How many readers do you have? 

NANCY: I have about 175 people that subscribe. Then, locally, there's another 200 copies that | 
al through stores. On top of that, over time, | sell another 200 or so copies to people who want 
back issues. In the end | usually get rid of some 500 to 600 magazines. —_ EMIGRE: It must be a reg- 
stands on the steps outside and says ".., in fact, eae ‘i A ee! 5 

ular mini-business to keep going. NANCY: Yes, although it doesn't quite keep itself afloat. It al- 

ways misses the break-even point. The more | do, the more ambitious | get. Especially with print- 
ing, | always manage to spend more and more. 


In a frenzy, he buys the towels. The clerk asks him 


how he is, and he replies, "Fine, thanks," the 


JUBILANT." And that's why I like Nancy's Magazine 


EMIGRE: You mentioned that you wanted to make a magazine for 
yourself, that you would want to read, but there was obviously a need to share your ideas with other 
people. NANCY: I knew right off the bat that | wanted to distribute it. EMIGRE: You had to 
bring your messages to the people? nancy: Yes! one of the things | really wanted to 
publish in the first issue was an idea | had for bookends. The idea was to fill glasses 
or jugs with colored water, using food coloring, and turning them into bookends. 
That seemed like such an important idea, something | didn't want to 
hold inside me any longer. From the very beginning, | knew that the magazine was going to 
go beyond my friends and family. And | knew that | wanted to sell it. After | did the first issue, 
though, I never imagined I'd do a second one. —emicre: You just had to get the book- 
Ve ay ends idea out of your system, and once you revealed that trick to the world, it would be 
UM fh le iil done with, right? NANCY: Yes, after that I didn't think | had any more to say. But 

LL : om i now | keep yearning to make the perfect magazine, which | haven't yet. It's an impos- 
| 1! sible goal, although | believe that there's a growing audience for unusual magazines. | work at the magazines and 


cover of the newspapers division at the library here in Columbus, 


y Decimal issue 


introduction and interview by ELIZABETH DUNN, 


Ohio. I'm exposed to magazines all the time. In general maga~ 


zines are getting more and more visual, and that's frustrating to me. There's so little content in most of them. 
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Front cover of the “Tract 


EMIGRE: The most recent issue of Nancy's that | read was the “Tract” issue. And that one is so elaborate! All those separ- 
ate little booklets collated together into a little pouch inside of the magazine. They're really beautiful! Do you print 
these all separately and then collate and staple them together yourself? © NANCY: Yes, and I'll never do 
that again! that was another idea | had to get out of my system. | enjoyed working with different papers. I'm 
only beginning to learn about paper, what it can do, and what you can do with it. So | got my 
feet wet a little bit. But I'm ready to return to doing simple pages. 

EMIGRE: How many issues of Nancy's Magazine have you published to 
date? NANCY: There are ten altogether. — EMIGRE: What are the topics, in order, all the way back from the “Bookend” issue? 
NANCY: The "Bookend” issue was the first, the second one didn't have a theme, the third one was the “Science” issue, and that's where | 
revealed the secret behind what eggplant really is... EMIGRE: What is it? NANCY: Evil, basically. Then there was the "All About 
Places,” issue. Number five was titled “Lite,” six was the "Mood" issue, which had an actual mood dot, like mood rings. Seven was "The 
Power" issue, eighth was the "Dewey Decimal” issue, nine the "Buses and Trains” issue, and the "Tract" issue is number ten. 

EMIGRE: If you look back 
at all the issues, are you satisfied with the way they have come out? NANCY: Yes, although I'm always trying to 
cram in way too much. EMIGRE: But | like that. There's all these little pieces of information and pictures floating 
around. It offers an interesting way to reading a page. It forces you to pay more attention to what you're looking at. | 
like the feeling that there’s so much to convey that you can't fit it on one page. NANCY: Well, good. | can't help 
myself anyway, that’s just what happens. | probably would put in twice as much if | didn't con- 
trol myself from time to time. It always ends up being a very pared down version of what it could 
be. | see magazines that I think are too crowded, and | long for that sparse, white page with one word in the mid- 
dle. That's my dream page. But | could never do it. 

EMIGRE: You lived in San Francisco and you moved to Columbus. What is it about 
Columbus, Ohio that makes people move there? What is it like there? NANCY: Well, | grew up in Columbus, and | returned 


after living in San Francisco for 5 years. Sol have an excuse. —_ EMIGRE: We actually receive quite a bit of material from Co- 


(INTERVIEW CONTINUES ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Front and back cover the “Buses (with trains)” issue. 
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From the “Tract” issue 


lumbus; everything from the wildest fanzines to great 
homemade music. | was imagining this exodus of 
people moving to Columbus, Ohio in order to 
live out their creative potential. nancy: | like 
that image. Let's just say that's 
why | moved here. The big difference 
between Columbus and San Francisco is that 
when people in Columbus ask you, "what do 
you do?” they want to know what your job is. 
If somebody asks you that in San Francisco, 
they say, but what do you really do? There is 
pressure to do something other than hold a 
conventional job. In Columbus there's 
no pressure to do anything crea- 
tive, and maybe that's why there is 
so much great creative work done 
here. emicre: That's one of the things | like 
about your magazine. You talk about everyday 
things, like going to the library or taking the 
bus somewhere. Nancy's Magazine is a celebra- 
tion of every day life, and | think out here, in 
Califomia, people don't care to dwell on that 
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Fig.|. The Ideal Bus Driver: A Composite 
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much. Is Nancy's the result of living in the midwest? Are you more aware of the simple things in life? 
nancy: Maybe. There's certainly not a rush for the arts here in Columbus. For a while | even won- 
dered if there was a place for a magazine like Nancy's here. But I'm finding out there are quite a 
bit of people who are interested. Although to be doing a magazine like Nancy's here in Columbus 
remains an oddity, and | think that's the difficulty of being here. 

emicre: Do you feel that you're a weird person in Columbus? 


Spread from The Code, Designed and written by Mark Martin for the “Tract” issue. © 
' 


nancy: Not very weird, but kind Of. | certainly don't desire to be weird. | didn't tell people at work about the magazine for quite a while, 
and then | "came out.” You would never have to worry about that in San Francisco! instead it would just be the opposite. 
You would "come out” as someone who watches television or something. 


EMIGRE: In terms of design, is Nancy's truly a naive magazine, or are you faking naive? 


NANCY: 1 


hate to say it, but with me it’s real. | do most of the drawings and the layout, such as it is, but I'm not a designer. It's kind of embarrassing because, 
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“Helpful hint” from the “Dewey Decimal” Issue 


through my husband Greg, who is a designer, | find 
out little by little how naive Nancy's really is. | 
didn't realize it, though, until it was pointed out to 
me. EMIGRE: Do you think that Nancy's Magazine is 
particularly connected to your being a librarian? 
NANCY: Well, | really enjoy being in libraries and do- 
ing the kinds of searches that you do when you're a 
librarian. It's like detective work. | always enjoyed 
research projects. But now that I'm a librarian I've 
found out that's not exactly what you end up doing. 

emicre: What do youdo? nancy: Public ser- 
vice. | answer people's questions. 
deal in Knowledge and In- 
formation and the ambi- 
guity of Truth. 

I hate to say that it's not soul-satisfying. 

| would like to say, 


“no comment” on that. 
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Emigre Music? 
Have you ever wondered, if Emigre would release music, what it would sound like? 
Probably you have not. Nevertheless, we are proud to announce the release 

of our first three CD's! 

After having successfully published-highly experimental graphie.design projects 

in magazine format, we feel eager to expand into the world of music: 

Our first three releases will be pressed in limited editions. So don't delay)act today, 
because these CD's will surely become collector's items, 
even before they're sold out. 


48 Shattuck Squar 
Berkeley, CA 94704 


"175 
1140 


Innocence at Will (cd 001) § by Stephen Sheehan is a collection of work that spans the years 1984 to 1990 and includes 


performances by Digital Sex, some solo.material, and a song played by Sheehan's current group, The World. Most of the songs in this col- 

lection are still available in their original context»but,only..through New Rose Records of France. Emigre decided it was time to finally 

make the music of this multi-talented musician from Omaha, Nebraska available in America. Tracks include "Thoughts of You,” "I Can't 
Wait," and the previously unreleased "Mother's Leatherflesh.” Price: $13.- plus $2.50 for postage and handling. 

by Fact TwentyTwo is James Towning's first solo project released on CD. Up until 

now, Fact TwentyTwo has been a cassette-only project, and its music has been available in limited editions solely through Towning's own 

i} Black music label which is based in Columbus, Ohio. Featured on this CD are 10 remixed versions of tracks selected from Towning's earlier 

work, including "Permanent Green,” "Headlock," and "March Forth." Also featured are "Immortal Smile" and “Basil's Fear,” two brand 

new tracks! The musical collages offered on this compilation are referred to by their creator as "Bitmapped Music" and if you have enjoyed 

Emigre’s experimental approach to graphic design, chances are that you will equally enjoy Fact TwentyTwo. (For those of you who attended the 


TYPEgo conference in Oxford, England, Fact TwentyTwo's music was used as the soundtrack in the Emigre presentation.) CD foldout cover designed by James 


Towning. Price: $13.- plus $2.50 for postage and handling. 


Social Graces (£cd 003) ff by Every Good Boy is the first release by this trio from Chicago, Illinois. This CD offers 10 subtly 


melodic compositions each written and arranged by Erik Deerly, whose biting vocals are set against Every Good Boy's characteristically 


stripped-down instrumentation. Ingeniously produced by bandmember Brian Deck at the notorious Idful Music studio. CD foldout cover de- 


signed by Erik Deerly and Barry Deck. Price: $13.- plus $2.50 for postage and handling. 


All three CD's were digitally mastered and edited by 
Jonathan Wyner at Northeastern Digital Recording 
in Southborough, Massachusetts. 
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Issue Subscriptions 


United States $26.00, Canada $35.00, Europe & Asia $56.00. 
Subscriptions begin with the next available issue. 
Subscription rates include shipping and handling. 


Back Issues Etc. 

Emigre 11 (Ambition / Fear) - $7.95 

Emigre 14 (Heritage) - $7.95 

Emigre 15 (Do You Read Me) - $7.95 

See For Yourself poster - $5.00 

Emigre Magazine poster - $5.00 

Picture the Southwest booklet - $5.00 

Views of Travel (Tom Bonauro) booklet - $4.00 
Faceless poster - $8.00 

Press Time! 5-poster set. - $50.00 


Compact Discs 


Stephen Sheehan- Innocence at Will - $13.00 


Fact TwentyTwo - Energy, Work & Power - $13.00 


Every Good Boy - Social Graces - $13.00 


How to Order 


Shipping and handling charge per order within U.S. $2.50; 
Canada, 1-2 items $6.00, 3 items $7.50, 4 items $9.00, ete.; 


Europe, 1-2 items $15.00, 3 items $20.00, 4 items $25.00, etc.; 


Asia, 1-2 items $20.00, 3 items $28.00, 4 items $36.00, etc. 

California residents add 7.25% sales tax to all items except magazines and subscriptions. 
Use enclosed order form and envelope! 

Or order your magazines by phone! We now 


accept American Express. ($30 Minimum) 


This form is effective 10/1/1990. 

Please allow 2-5 weeks for delivery. 

Prices and availability subject to change without notice. 

Orders outside U.S. must be paid by international money order. All orders must be 


pre-paid in U.S. dollars. (We charge a $10.00 service fee for returned checks). 
Make check or money order payable to: 
Emigre Graphics, 48 Shattuck Square, * 175, Berkeley, CA 94704 - 1140, 


U.S.A. 


For information call (415) 845 9021, or fax(415)644 0820 
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